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The Atlantic Fleet Awaits the Word 


This photograph, taken recently on the unnamed station of the 
Atlantic fleet, shows the signal bridge of the Pennsylvania, 
Admiral Mayo’s flagship, from which the signal will flash to the 
expectant fleet the instant Congress declares war. 


(@ N. G. Moser, from Underwood.) 
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Battleship New York in a Hurricane Off Guantanamo 
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Spray breaking over the bow of the New York as she plows through the sea on the southern drill » 
ground. 
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The hurricane at its height, just as a monster sea broke over the New York’s bow. 


These remarkable photographs were taken by an 
officer on board the New York. 


(Photos, Central News Service.) 
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Rico Celebrates Closer 










































Scenes 








giving United States citizenship to the people of Porto Rico. The flag being carried through 
the streets by forty-eight young girls, each representing a State in the Union. 
L At the right—Governor Yager of Porto Rico reviewing the parade. 
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Senorita Borinquen Gomez as “ Borinquen,” the traditional _ The flag being raised over the City Hall at Mayaguez to the 
‘ name of Porto Rico, taking the oath of allegiance on behalf of the <°+ cheers of thousands of our new citizens and the singing of the 
school children of Mayaguez. © Wetienel Anthem 





(Photos by Hayman’s Tourist Shop, Mayaguez, P. R.) 
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High Lights in Crisis That Has Brought 
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The Orleans, one of the first American ships to dare the 
Kaiser’s U-Boat order, is given a rousing ovation 


upon her safe arrival at Bordeaux, on Feb. 27. 
(Photo, Kadel € Herbert.) 























Philadelphia mounted police searching the meadows for German sailors 
who escaped from the interned German vessels. 


(© Amer. Press Assen.) 
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Worked being rushed on hundreds of submarine chasers to clear the ocean lanes. Secretary Daniels gave orders last week for 60, and hundreds 
are to be built by private yards. These “chasers” being tested by the Navy Department 
at Greenport, L. L, are capable of 44 miles an hour. 
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(© Amer. Press Assn.) 
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the United States to the Brink of War 
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Uncle Sam’s “Gibraltar of the Pacific”; Diamond Head, guarding the Harbor of Honolulu. It is an extinct volcano and the Government has 
honeycombed it with passages and emplacements for big guns. Waikiki Beach is in the foreground. 


(@ Newman Traveltalks and Brown ¢ Dawson.) 
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The “K-12,” the largest seaplane ever built for the United States Navy, being rushed to completion in the Curtiss plant at Hammondsport, N. Y. 


It is driven by twin motors of 200 H. P. each, and can carry eight men but is under the absolute control of a single pilot. 


(© Amer. Press Assen.) 
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‘All the Comforts of a Home,” 











“Nissen huts,” snug and cozy little 
homes of corrugated iron, the invention 
of an English army officer. These huts 
have been given a thorough test on the 


Somme front during the past Winter. 
(Underwood & Underwood.) 
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The poilus show great ingenuity in 
constructing homes. This underground 
shelter has been ornamented above 
ground with a lattice work of boughs 


which keeps the earth from caving in. 
(© Brown € Dawson.) 
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Give the soldier time enough in one place and he will build a home. This neat little cottage was built by officers of the British Engineer 
Corps on the Salonki front from the debris of a ruined village in the path of the armies. 
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(Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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These Soldiers’ Dwellings Behind the Battle Lines 
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Left—The bathing machines along the 
fashionable channel beaches have been 
found to be ideal homes for small fam- 
ilies. Their mobility especially recom- 


mends them and hundreds are in use. 
_ (Amer. Press Assn.) 
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African grasses and gunny sacks enter 
largely into the composition of this hast- 
ily built railroad station and officers’ 
quarters on the Uganda railroad in East 
Africa. (Central News Service.) 
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These Tommies have pre-empted the lower story of a house in a village on the Somme front, the entire upper part of which was blown 


away by shellfire. A patch here and there has made it habitable, but they have found no earthly use for the stairway. % 


(Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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German Army 








In the Wake of the Retreating 
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In one of the reoccupied French villages. British and French soldiers getting water from the village well over which a moveable 


pump has been rigged. 


It has been reported that the Germans poisoned the wells in villages they 
evacuated. Whatever truth there may be in the report, it may be certain that 
the water in this well has been thoroughly tested. 














A battery of German guns destroyed by French shell fire as it was found by the French advance. It is said the Germans are 





(Photo, Central News Service.) 











destroying everything in their wake, and nothing remains of the village back of this position but heaps of debris. 
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(Photo, Underwood 4 Undericood.) 
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Armies of Italy in the Field 
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“ Italian soldiers in the Carso drawing their daily ration of wine. This is in a village back of the lines that suffered greatly 


from Austrian shell fire in the Italian advance, as witness the two gapping shell holes in the wall. v 




















It requires more than the hardships of war to rob the Italian of his gayety and love for . And he is as gallant on the field of 


music. These soldiers are dancing to the strains of an accordion 2,0 battle as he is gay. This Captain is be- 
6,000 feet above sea level. (Photos. Central News Service.) ing decorated by the Duke d’Aosta for 
distinguished bravery. 
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An Outing at the Sea Shore for the War Worn Poilus 





French troops on the beach at Treport falling in to return to the line after their outing. That France is not deficient in 


reserves is indicated by the practice of giving large numbers of men frequent vacations from trench duty. 








‘Eyes right!” The command was unnecessary as the returning French soldiers passed a fair resident of Treport for whom the boy 
has improvised a reviewing stand with his bicycle and a board. And she seems equally interested in her nation’s heroes. 
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- He is a famous Social-Democrat and had a post 
FERNAND DAVID, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE in the Briand Cabinet. JOSEPH THIERRY, MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
M. David heid the same portfolio in the first Viviani M. Thierry is a well-known lawyer and political 
War Cabinet. economist. 


RENE VIVIANI, MINISTER OF REAR ADMIRAL LACAZE, MINIS- 
JUSTICE. TER OF MARINE. 


He headed the original War Cabinet, Head of the Navy Department ever 
* organized ron 20, 1914. ALEXANDRE RIBOT, PREMIER AND MINISTER OF FOREIGN since the first Briand Cabinet came in. 


- aig AFFAIRS. 
inister of Finance, and one of the strongest men in France. 

















. —— ad a — + . . <a 
ETIENNE CLEMENTEL, MINISTER OF COM- PROF. PAUL PAINLEVE, MINISTER OF WAR. LEON BOURGEOIS, MINISTER OF LABOR. 


MERCE. 7 . os “ ; “a , ak ; 
He held the combined portfolio of Commerce and * He was mianeier o Pee Instruction in the first & With a long Ministerial career and Minister with- 
Agriculture in the late Cabinet. Briand Cabinet of October, 1915. out portfolio in the late Cabinet. 


(Photos by Bain, Underwood € Underwood, Press Illustrating.) 
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The American Liner St. 





(© 1917 by the New York Times Company.) 


At the request of Secretary of the Navy Daniels (military censorship not being in effect) one of the most momentous events in the 


history of the American Republic passed wholly unnoted by the newspapers of the United States. Only a small group of New Yorkers, 
including the artist for the Mid-Week Pictorial, who happened to be on the Battery sea wall on March 17, 1917, witnessed the departure for 
Germany’s “ Barred Zone” of the first armed American passenger ship to leave an American port since the Republic resisted England’s 
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DRAWN FOR THE MID-WEEK PICTORIAL BY M. J. BURNS FROM A SKETCH MADE ON THE SPOT 


attacks on American shipping in the opening years of the last century. The American liner St. Louis, armed fore and aft, in defiance of 
German threats that subsequent events have prove’ were not idle, left her dock at the foot of Twenty-third Street, New York City, at 12:30 


noon. This picture, which was sketched as the St. Louis was passing the Statue of Liberty on her historic voyage, in deference to Naval Depart- 
ment request, is not printed until five days after she is due at her destination. 
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A glimpse of the fleet that is keeping the German navy bottled up, as taken from the deck of one of the 
battleships. 


When the big guns speak. Firing the main battery of fifteen-inch guns on a British 


(Official Photos from Central News Service.) 
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superdreadnought somewehere in the North Sea. 
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| “Rapid Transit” in Bagdad; Double-Decked Horse 
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Scene in ‘ suburb of Bagdad, showing the city’s only car line. Begdad had double-decked cars long before they made their appear- 
ance on Broadway, New York, but the horse is still depended upon for motive power. This photograph was made during S 


a sand storm through which the sun is barely able to struggle, and the sand has drifted in places over the rails. 
~ (© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Ki i 3 George Y¥. Visits _ His Loyal Subjects 


« MUNITION WORKERS, MOST OF WHOM ARE WOMEN, CHEERING THE ARRIVAL OF THE KING AT ONE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN’S HUGE NAVY YARDS. 
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The King at the navy yard sees thousands of steel billets ready 


The proudest moment in this British Sergeant’s life, when his , 
°° to be worked up into ammunition. 


King pins on his breast the coveted decoration for bravery. 


vs . (Photos © Amer. Press Assn.) 
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Freed ‘from German InflGénce, Turning to Japa 
| By Charles Johnston a 
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Wilthelmstrasse in the German concession at Tien-tsin, China, which was taken over by China immediately upon the severance of 


relations. The permanent character of the German government buildings in the foreground and in their buildings at Tsing-tao, 
- pictures of which appear on subsequent pages, show the strength of Germany’s hold on China before the war. 





American Minister to China, an- 

nounced to the Department of 
State at Washington that China had 
severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, and that the German Minister 
had been handed his passports. It was 
further reported that China had seized 
all German merchant ships in the Port 
of Shanghai, six or seven in number. 

Meantime, the French and Belgian 
Ministers at Peking, on behalf of the 
Entente Powers, were offering strong 
inducements to the Chinese Government 
to declare war and range herself defi- 
nitely on the side of the Entente. 

When Portugal seized the German 
steamships in the Tagus, Germany im- 
mediately declared war on Portugal, to 
which Portugal replied by sending a 
strong contingent to aid the English and 
Belg‘an forces in German East Africa. 
It is very likely that Germany may now 
declare war on China, because of the 
seizure of German ships at Shanghai; 
or China, attracted by the proposals of 
the Allies, which include postponement 
of payments of the Boxer indemnity 
and the consent of the Allies to the 
raising of China’s import duties, may 
herself declare war with Germany, and 
throw herself heartily not only into the 
war, but into the far-reaching fiscal 
and commercial plans of the Allies, for 
the period after the war. This course, 
if taken, will mean the squeezing of 
German interests and enterprises out of 
China, and, to a large degree, the re- 
placing of Germans by Japanese, in 
the scientific and methodical develop- 
ment of her vast resources. 

For China is, potentially, one of the 
richest countries of the world, and with 
a peaceful, industrious population weil 
able to learn and apply all modern 
methods of production, though, seem- 
ingly, lacking the energy and qohesive 
power to do this on her own initiative. 
Here is the profound contrast with 
Japan. China is a vast democracy, 
which, for some four or five thousand 
years now, has had a certain degree of 
civilization. 

China is by far the oldest of existing 
nations, going back to the hey-day of 
ancient Egypt and Chaldea, which are 
now but names, while China, through 
her vigorous vitality, is even today the 
most populous and the most homogene- 
ous nation on earth; homogeneous, that 
is, in the sense of uniformity of race, 
speech, customs, traditions, manner of 
life and way of thirlking; homogeneous 
also in the sense of sincere democracy. 
The proverb which declares that “ the 
voice of the people is the voice of God” 
was framed some four thousand years 
back in China. -But the Chinese are 
just the opposite of homogeneous, in 
the sense of holding together, of com- 


O* March 14 Paul Reinsch, the 


mon action, of collective will; and here 
feudal Japan has an immense advan- 
tage. 


Japan is as thoroughly feudal at heart 
as China is democratic; and the spirit 
of feudal organization, of the pyramid 
of authority, has made it possible for 
Japan within a few years to make her- 
self a strong nation, both in a military 
and a commercial sense, while China is 
still helpless. China is a sack of un- 
cooked rice, uniform, yet tumbling 
apart the moment the sack is opened; 
Japan is the same rice cooked, clinging 
and cohering together. 


It is often said that Chinese mer- 
chants are more honest, much more to 
be trusted, than their Japanese breth- 
ren, to such an extent that the Japa- 
nese send to China for cashiers and 
treasurers. There seems to be a rea- 
son for that. In democratic China, 
which has no hereditary nobility, unless 
that name be given to the enormous 
group of the descendants of the sage 
Confucius, the merchant has always 
been highly honored. China was the 
first country in the world to develop 
much of the machinery of banking, in- 
cluding the use of paper money, which 
is many centuries old in the Celestial 
Kingdom; just as China invented gun- 
powder and printing. So that high 


standards of commercial honor have 
been developed and ingrained in the 
Chinese character. 

In Japan, on the contrary, trade was 
looked down on, as something no gentle- 
man would be concerned with. So, held 
in low repute, Japanese trade formed 
low standards and was kept in subordi- 
nation and contempt. But when feudal 
Japan woke up, her existent, closely 
knit organization formed models for 
the new organizations which modern 
commerce demands, and she immedi- 
ately developed the pyramid of author- 
ity in this new field, bringing to bear 
all the fire and force of a martial peo- 
ple. She created an energetic army of 
commerce, while Chinese merchants, 
with their low power of cohesion, re- 
mained in the old ruts. 

Therefore many of the most enlight- 


‘ened Chinese, beginning with the late 


Emperor Hwang-Su and his wise and 
liberal Premier, Kang Yu-wei, were 
strongly in favor of enlisting Japanese 
energy and counsel in the work of de- 
veloping China’s vast resources; and, 
while the reactionary intervention of 
the late Dowager Empress balked them 
of their purpose at the time, that pur- 
pose is likely to be carried out now, te 
the large gain of both China and Ja- 
pan, and also to the enrichment of the 
whole world. 

















Japan is reported to have increased her holdings in China 
by the purchase of Macao Island, the “Monte Carlo of Asia,” 
from the Portuguese. A view of Macao across the harbor. 


(Photos © Newman Traveltalks and Brown 4 Dawson.) 
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For Chima has very great resources 
to contribute to the world’s wealth. She 
is an immense granary of food, in these 
days of high cost of food. She has ex- 
tensive coal fields in almost every one 
of her eighteen provinces, forming the 
world’s largest reservoir of good coal. 
She has splendid deposits of iron of 
high grade. It is probable that Shansi, 
where good iron ore and anthracite lie 
together, is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, centre of iron manufacture on 
earth. In Yunnan copper ore is plenti- 
ful, and copper has been mined there 
for centuries, while China is one ‘of the 
few countries in the world with exten- 
sive, though poorly developed, tin mines. 
Antimony is also abundant, while gold 
and silver are largely mined. 


Therefore China is in a position to 
offer to the world food, iron, coal, and 
copper, all in quantities that are prac- 
tically unlimited, at a time when the 
need and the effective demand for all 
these things is unprecedented and 
steadily growing. But Chinese energy 
and enterprise have so far, not sufficed 
to make these vast resources really 
available to a degree that will appre- 
ciably meet the world’s great need. It 
is true that Chimese capital and labor 
are considerably employed in the coal 
industry, for example; but generally in 
co-operation with British or Belgian or 
German enterprises. 


Japan has the energy, the knowledge, 
and the ability to help China to develop 
these enormous resources, to the en- 
richment of China herself, and the 
meeting of the world’s need; but, hith- 
erto, the Japanese in China have found 
themselves everywhere checked or com- 
pletely blocked by German plans and un- 
dertakings; Germany having developed 
largely imaginative schemes for the ex- 
ploitation of China along German lines 
and under German auspices. 

Now, with the break between China 
and Germany, that barrier in Japan's 
path is to a large degree removed; wu 
declaration of war, which will bind 
China to .the Entente’s fiscal plans 
after the war, will remove the barriers 
altogether; and we may expect to see 
swarms of skillful and energetic Japa- 
nese engineers taking hold of the vast 
mineral wealth of China, teaching and 
organizing China’s admirable workmen, 
and, having built new fleets of steam- 
ships of Chinese steel, by Chinese 
skilled labor, carrying these greatly 
needed resources to the harbors of the 
seven seas. 

It is difficult to point to any event 
‘in the war which is likely to have as 
large commercial and industrial results 
as this fuller application of Japaness 
will and science to China’s vast latent 
‘wealth. 
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The German thorn in China’s side. A view of Tsing-tao, overlooking the harbor from the powerful wireless station. Tsing-tao was wrested from 


China by Germany in 1897. Captured by the Anglo-Japanese forces on Nov. 10, 1914, it is now nominally Japanese, but it will form a 
subject for discussion at the future peace conference in which China has the keenest interest. 
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The ruins of Fort Bismarck, one of the powerful defenses erected by the Germans to guard Kiao Chau Bay. The forts are just as the Ge 
them after blowing them up before the garrison surrendered. Japan, by her agreement with the Allies, is 
prevented from refortifying the harbor during her temporary occupancy. 
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(Photos © Newmar Traveltaiks 
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Substantial concrete homes of the German officials at Tsing- 
tao now occupied by Japanese officers, who enjoy the 
novelty of living in modern European houses. 
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Two of the big guns that commanded the harbor r 4 The German Governor's palace at Tsing-tao with the Japanese flag 








ns left 
front blown up by the Germans v° floating over it. China has a vital interest in whether this 
before surrender. flag remains or the German flag goes up again. 


Traveltaiks Brown 4 Dawson. 
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Czar Michael, the first of the 
Romanoffs. 

T is a little more than three hundred 

| years since the first Romanoff 

came, not by inheritance or divine 
right, but by election, to the throne of 
Muscovy. Now, by the action of Parlia- 
ment again, the Romanoff dynasty has, 
if present events are true prophets, 
come to an end. There have been good 
Romanoffs and bad Romanoffs, weak, 
strong, powerless, great Romanoffs; 
more than anything else, perhaps, the 
Romanoffs have been uncertain, roman- 
tic, full of curious contradiction. It 
was not for nothing that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas said to his nephew the 
Czar when his throne began to totter, 
weeks ago, “ You remind me of Alexan- 
der I.” 

Yet in the chronicle of the rise and 
fall of the Romanoff dynasty in Rus- 
sia one thing stands out, strange 
enough, perhaps, yet unescapable; even 
as their overthrow marks the triumph 


of the Russian people, so their original 
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By Katherine Woods 





























Czar Alexander II., the lib- 
erator of the serfs. 


elevation was the opening of a new era 
of hope and justice, perhaps the great- 
est step that Russia had yet taken 
toward like democracy. 
Whatever has happened in the last three 
centuries, the Romanoffs came to the 
throne to end a period of unbearable 
misrule and to bring good things to 
Russia. And they did it. 

The opening years of the seventeenth 
century marked an unhappy time for 
In 1597 Boris Godounov, that 
clever and able usurper, succeeded in 


getting himself elected by the Council 
as Czar of Muscovy, the announcement 
being made that he ascended the throne 
“at the request of the people.” Able 
as Boris was, defeat was bound to seck 
him out 


something 


Russia. 
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The deposed Czar, Nicholas IL, and the Czarevitch, the Grand 
Duke Alexis. 


° = 
came in the form of another usurper, 
that mysterious, courageous, and wise 
ruler who was has gone down to history 
under the name of “the false Dmitri,” 
and who was crowned Czar in 1606. 

Dmitri would have been a good ruler, 
but he was an imposter. By plots of 
the nobles he was quickly overthrown; 
then against Dmitri’s conquerors arose 
another pretender, claiming to be 
Dmitri again. And through all the in- 
ternal wars and plots and murderings 
of this “ period of trouble,” Russia was 
having, naturally enough, battles to 
fight with her powerful and ambitious 
neighbor, Poland. 

The only way out of anarchy at home 
and threat of complete conquest by a 
foreign power abroad was in the estab- 
lishment of a good central Government, 
the choice of a Czar who would be 
popular, strong, and wise. Yet the 
nobles did not wish teo powerful a 
ruler, one too deeply intrenched in his 
own opinions and desires. He must be 
a Russian—the choice of a Polish 
Prince was condemned; he must be 
popular, of a good house; he must be a 
promising young man—but he must be 
young, with. hope of some pliability in 
the nobles’ hands. Russia was of no 
mind to return to the days of Ivan the 
Terrible, the last strong monarch before 
the present upheaval. 


Sp the nobles and clergy, constitut- 
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ing the Council in whom lay the power 
of election. presented the throne to 
Michael Romanoff, sixteen years old, 
a simple nobleman, though one of his 
family had been wife of the terrible 
Ivan, but the scion of a much-loved 
house. 

The Romanoffs were the descendants 
of a family that had come to Muscovy 
from Prussia—of Prusso-Lithuanian 
stock—three hundred years before. The 
name was adopted from that of one of 
the earlier members of ‘the house, 
Roman Yurievitch. In every generation 
they had been admired and loved. They 
had an unstained record, in a time and 
a country when few familics indeed 
could boast such a thing, and they were 
noted from one generation to another 
for their integrity, their love of learn- 
ing, and their personal charm. They 
were untitled noblemen, but their posi- 
tion had never been questioned. And 
young Michael was supported by the 
citizens, the Cossacks, the clergy, the 
nobles great and small. 

With the new dynasty came, indeed, 
a new era. The Romanoff Czars were 
to hold the crown by grace of heredity 
indeed, but also by election. And after 
the upheavals and the internecine con- 
flicts of the past quarter century, the 
accession of the Romanoffs, in 1613, 
was in truth the signal for a reaction 
to a really national life. 


(Photos by Berner and Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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est of his dynasty. 


Young Michael’s father was the wise 
Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow. It 
must be confessed that Michael himself 
was but a mediocre person, albeit known 
as “ the mildest of all the Czars.” Ap- 
parently a charming lad, a good man, 
of tender, affectionate nature, it was by 
the assistance of his father’s strong 
hand that he held the reins in still 
troubled Russia. The two Romanoffs 
were co-Czars. Michael held the title 
and slight precedence, but no more 
recognized power, and Philaret was far 
more the ruler. It was he, therefore, 
and not his son Michael, who may real- 
ly be called the founder of Romanoff 
government, though Michael was the 
first of the Romanoff Czars. 

Of Philaret, one historian, R. Nisbet 
Bain, says: “All those who hated 
anarchy and loved good government 
welcomed the advent to power of an 
enlightened statesman who protected 
the weak against the tyranny of the 
strong and was gracious to all men of 
learning and ability irrespective of 
birth or rank.” It is interesting to 
note, too, that Philaret began the re- 
organization of the army of Muscovy, 
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Catherine the Great, who was 
not a Romanoff. 


and was interested in foreign progress. 

Michael] died in 1645, appointing his 
son Alexis, 16 years old, his successor. 
And by such appointment, the legacy of 
the empire, have succeeding Romanoffs 
held their rights to the throne. Michael 
also chose a wise man as Regent. His- 
tory was in the making in Russia -in 
those days, but, as we are less concerned 
with the Government and its policies 
than with the Romanoffs themselves, we 
are most interested in knowing what 
sort of a person Alexis was. 

He was, we must remember, the 
grandson of the wise Philaret, the son 
of the kindly Michael, and the father of 
Peter the Great. And he has been 
called “one of the most amiable and 
attractive Princes who ever sat on the 
Russian throne.” Gentle, humane, 
courteous, Alexis was thoroughly 
charming. Yet—and here is a point 
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The Russian Duma, the Parliament that now governs Russia, in session. 
(Photo, International Film Service.) 


worthy of mention and remembrance— 
he was at the same time a man of ex- 
citable and passionate nature. Like 
Peter his successo#, he fell into parox- 
ysms of rage, when he was not above 
personal violence. But it is said that 
the sun never went down upon his 
wrath. 


Of Peter the Great, who came to the 
throne after the brief reign of his de- 
formed brother and the regency of his 
capable and tyrannical sister, much has 
been written and much will yet be! He 
was “great” indeed. He laid the 
foundations of the Russian Navy, of 
Russian “ Europeanization,” with that 
of Russian desire and struggle for an 
open sea port. As a lad h2 was licen- 
tious, violent, given to brawling and 
orgies of unrestrained coarseness and 
brutality. He was always brutal and 
passionate, excitable, nervous, uncon- 
trolled. Yet he was not only a man 
of alert intelligence, but of real humil- 
ity, modesty, patience under adversity 
such as no great ruler has excelled. 


At the same time he descended to 
depths of sheer cruelty and absolute 
treachery to which it is likely that no 
man of equal greatness has ever sunk. 
For Peter, we repeat, was great, not 
only in what he did for Russia, but in 
what he was himself—there was always 
a strain of nobility in the man. And 
he loved and served and worked for 
Russia. Curiously enough, he was, also, 
deeply religious. He was full of con- 
tradictions—the contradictions of the 
Romanoffs. 

And these qualities of strength and 
weakness which he had to hand down to 
his successors were not lessened by his 
choice of a second wife, who succeeded 
him on the throne and who became the 
ancestor of the present branch of the 
family. She was a Livonian peasant 
girl, a prisoner of war, a captive in 
the house of one of Peter’s Ministers, 
by whom she was handed over to Peter 
himself. Peter had her baptized and 
married her. When he died she ruled 
Russia as Catherine I. She was a 
sturdy, capable woman, and the people 
adored her. 

Peter the Great had abrogated the 
éld laws of succession, and when he 
died various female descendants were 
equally eligible to the throne. After 
Catherine’s death, however, the Coun- 
cil ignored the children of the dead 
monarchs and gave the throne to Anna, 
daughter of Peter’s fe2bleminded 
brother, Ivan. This was “Anna the 
Rloody.” For ten years she ruled Rus- 
sia, and it seemed that the days of 
Ivan the Terrible had come back. But 





Prince Lvoff, leader of the great movement that overthrew the 
autocracy of the Romanoffs. 


(Photo, Central News.) 


with her death and the proclamation of 
her grand nephew as heir, Elizabeth, 
daughter cf Peter and Catherine and 
a true successor to them both, took 
matters into her own hands and seized 
the throne. 

For nineteen years she ruled, a 
strong, ambitious, passionate woman, 
very like her father, of unbridled im- 
morality in private life, but a wise and 
capable ruler. She inherited Peter’s 
generosity, and with it his cruelty. She 
was usually kind. She loved show. She 
led a reaction against German influence 
in Russia and she was always the friend 
of progress and education. With her 
death the House of Romanoff proper 
came to an end. 

The present family is that of “ Ro- 
manoff - Holstein - Gottorp,” and _ its 
founder was Peter’s grandson, the Duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp, a coarse and 
stupid youth, a foreigner, a worshipper 
of things German, who came to the 
throne as Peter I1., was shortly deposed 
and murdered,. while Catherine his 
wife, the Great Catherine, reigned in 
his stead. 

Paul, her son, was an irascible, vio- 
Jent, uncertain man, a bad ruler, whose 


sole policy seemed to be to reverse 
everything that his mother had done. 
He was a willing tool of Napoleon, and 
his deposition and murder contributed 
greatly to the derangement of Bona- 
parte’s plans for Russia and his ulti- 
mate fall. Upon his assassination 
Alexander I. came to the throne. 

It is impossible not to see the resem- 
blance between Alexander I. and Nicho- 
las Il. Weak, vacillating, deeply reli- 
gious as were so many of the Roman- 
offs, the friend of liberal ideas, yet 
easily imposed upon and made the tool 
of reaction, Alexander joined the Holy 
Alliance—it would be more correct to 
say he founded it, in a weak dream of 
piety and peace—became the tool of 
tyrannical influence, was a person of 
emotions, sensibilities, strange reverses 
of mind. He has been called a consum- 
mate hypocrite. He has been called @ 
perfect saint. He was probably neither, 
but a man of high ideals and weak ful- 
fillments, tortured by his very vacilla- 
tions, his conscience never at rest. Yet 
he did undoubtedly represent a certain 
spiritual impetus in Russian life. 

After Alexander’s death in 1825 came 
the interregnum and the Decembrist 
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conspiracy that set the cleck back for 
Russia. Nicholas I. was a clever man. 
He might have been a good and wise 
man. But he came to the throne after 
an uprising, an attempted revolution, 
in a kind of terror. A historian sums 
up: “He gave his life to the stamping 
out of revolutions.” More than Anna 
the Bloody, he laid the stigma of re- 
pression and tyranny upon the Roman- 
offs. And although his son, Alexander 
IL., “the Czar Liberator,” freed the 
serfs in Russia, reactionary influences 
had taken too strong a hand. There was 
no machinery to cope with liberal con- 
ditions. 

Alexander, described by a contem- 
porary as “a man of love and kind- 
ness; who involuntarily draws the 
hearts of men to himself,” fell a victim 
to revolutionary uprisings. The attempt 
that was finally successful in his assas- 
sination was only the last of many. 
Anarchy, rebellion, was raising its head 
in Russia. It was small wonder that 
Alexander III., father of the deposed 
Czar, became noted for his severity. 
With his accession in 1881 an era of re- 
action set in. It lasted until 1905, when 
force was brought to bear on Nicholas 
II. to grant a Constitution to Russia. 
“Extremely reactionary ” is the phrase 
used to sum up the character and mind 
of Alexander III. And when his son 
came to the throne in 1894 there was 
a curious, hideous fitness in the death 
of 8,000 people, trapped by the Grand 
Duke Sergius into deep wells and 
ditches on Nicholas’s coronation day. 

That Grand Duke Sergius was as- 
sassinated in the uprising of 1905. And 
Nicholas has gone for all the years of 
his reign, it is said, in terror of his own 
life. Weak, unsophisticated, in terror 
of the forces of democracy against 
which he has known no weapon but the 
repression that he has not always been 
strong enough to use, Nicholas II. has 
been no ruler for a land in turmoil. He 
had promised well. He is said to be 
naturally a kindly man. It has been 
said that he has much of the charm of 
the Romanoffs. But he has their un- 
certainty, too. Their deeply religious 
temperament has become superstitious © 
slavishness in this last ruler of their 
house. 

The people were ready to love their 
“ Little Father,” but they could not for- 
get the tragedy of his coronation day, 
and the massacre of Bloody Sunday in 
1905 did not add to his popularity. 
With the weak, unable Nicholas an elec- 
tive body has put down the house that, 
in days of national need and Romanoff - 
promise, a council of the nation 
raised up. 
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_ Serbia’s Homeless Ones; The Innocent Victims of War _ 
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Serbian peasants following in the wake of the army to regain their native villages when recaptured. South of Monastir Serbia 4? 
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is rapidly being repopulated and her people are again taking up the thread of life q 
(French Official Photograph.) __ 
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There are still 40,000 Serbian refugees in Saloniki who are being cared for by the Allies. Many of them, like this family, are living in 
army tents in the streets, but in the mild climate of Greece this is no great hardship. At least these refugees 
do not appear to consider it so. (Photo, Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Behind the Allied Lines on the Saloniki Front 
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Bringing in wounded men on an improvised ambulance consisting of a mule and a pack saddle. The soldier on the left is a French- 
man, the one on the right a Serb. The “Red Cross” is French. 4 





(Photo, American Press Assn.) 
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One of the bastions of Fort de la Macedoine, one of the strongest positions on the allied line, now occupied by the British. A cavern in 
the solid rock affords a secure magazine for ammunition. 
( Photo, 





Central News Service.) 
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There Is No Other Six Like This 
For Anything Like This Price 


HE Chandler offers intrinsic value greater than other ufacture and not subjected to radical changes or experi- 
cars for which you are asked to pay much more. Great- mental devices? None. 
er value in materials, design, equipment, and, above all What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler 


: : : : . price, offers you such a proven mechanism as the whole 
else, in the dependable and enduring service of its mar Tiiietiar chamie? None. 
velous motor. 


; What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler 

You may say it is easy to make such a claim for the price; offers you all those features characteristic of the 
Chandler. It is. And IT IS EASY TO PROVE SUCH A highest priced, high-grade cars—Bosch high tension mag- 
CLAIM FOR THE CHANDLER. neto; solid cast aluminum motor base, extending from 
frame to frame; big silent chains instead of noisy gears for 
driving the motor shafts; full floating and silent spiral 


in the used car market than year-old cars of other makes bevel gear rear axle and light running annular ball bearings 
selling, when new, for two or three hundred dollars more. in transmission, differential and rear wheels? None. 


Could any further evidence be asked to prove Chandler What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler 
leadership in value? It wouldn’t seem so, but let’s make price, offers you more beautiful and comfortable bodies than 
thorough inquiry. the Chandler? None. 

What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler Chandler policy has always kept the Chandler price 
price, offers you a motor which has been developed, refined low. Relatively it is lower today, when so many prices 
and perfected throughout four years of conscientious man- have been inflated, than ever before. 


These are Facts, and to you they mean a Better Car for Less Money 


Year-old Chandlers command as high or higher price 


! Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 | Limousine, $2750 








All prices f. o. 6. Cleveland 
COME TO’CHOOSE YOUR CHANDLER NOW 


BRADY-MURRAY MOTORS CORPORATION 
New York’s Most Complete Motor Car Institution 
1884 Broadway, at 62nd Street Telephone, 9175 Columbus 
FARRELL AUTO CO. W. C. D. MOTOR CAR CO. C. T. BECKMAN & SON 
1384 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 229 Central Ave., Newark 2351 Boulevard, Jersey City 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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